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I — Notes on Stoning among the Greeks and Romans 
By Dr. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

By stoning I shall in this article understand the throwing 
of stones from the hand (as opposed to the use of artillery or 
slings), either with or without intent to kill. Stone-throwing 
in war, on land or sea, or for purposes of defence against 
armed force, belongs rather to the art of warfare than to 
what we usually mean by the English word ' stoning,' and 
I shall here disregard it. With the definite historical in- 
stances I shall introduce certain mythological and fictitious 
cases, as indicating practices probably not without founda- 
tion in fact among those with whom the stories arose and 
were current. 

It may be objected that stoning is not a distinct species of 
punishment, that it makes no difference whether a person be 
stoned, clubbed, or stabbed, so long as death, injury, or insult 
is effected. That the distinction is sometimes unimportant 
and arbitrary, and that in some cases authors disagree as to 
the exact mode of death, must be admitted, yet, in the major- 
ity of cases, this form of punishment seems to have been 
regarded as in some way distinctive. I feel, therefore, that 
it has sufficient unity to form the subject of this article, in 
which I shall briefly inquire (i) against what sort of offences 
it was employed, and (2) what was its legality or illegality, 
and how it was regarded by the public. 
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The examples of stoning I shall roughly group in three 
classes: (i) Instances in which the offence punished affects 
the existence or external welfare of the state, especially acts 
of treason and crimes committed by or against soldiers on 
military service, and hence indirectly bearing upon public 
safety ; (2) Cases where the crime was supposed to injure 
the internal life of the state, its worship, its laws, or the 
rights of its citizens, hence, in many examples, correspond- 
ing to those punished in modern lynchings; (3) Instances in 
which the cause lies not in indignation at wrong done, or 
only ostensibly so, but rather in personal or political antago- 
nisms, and the desire to attain private or partisan ends. 
The motives of popular violence are often so mixed that 
these divisions cannot be hard and fast. 



Of the crimes of the first group, treason was the most con- 
spicuous. As it found its greatest opportunity in time of 
war and in the army, so we find it frequently punished there. 
It may seem surprising that in an army, where other weapons 
were available, recourse should have been had to stoning. 
Indeed, TertulUan ' speaks of stoning as the favorite form of 
violence of mobs and unarmed uprisings. But an underlying 
principle in stoning seems to be that by it all present may 
unite in inflicting the punishment, which thus represents 
more vividly the general feeling than if the victim were slain 
by the blows or stabs of one or two men, and also brings 
a smaller share of guilt to the individual participant. The 
same principle is to be seen in the manner of death of Juhus 
Caesar.2 j shall now cite a few cases of treason in different 
forms, punished either by soldiers or civilians. In the 
Second Messenian War the Arcadian Aristocrates, who had 
betrayed the aUied Messenian and Arcadian interests to 
the Spartans, was stoned by his countrymen, and cast out of 
the land unburied.^ In the Acliarnians of Aristophanes * the 
people of Acharnae would stone Dicaeopolis because of his 

' adv. Marcionem iv, 39. ^ Suet. Julius 82. 

8 Paus. iv, 22, 7. * 178 sqq., 234 sqq., 280 sqq., 319 sqq., 341 sqq. 
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private peace with tlie Lacedaemonians, but are finally in- 
duced by him to desist. A. Postumius Albinus, a legate of 
Sulla, was stoned by his soldiers.^ The epitome of Livy Ixxv 
says it was for treachery, Valerius Maximus^ says it was on 
baseless suspicions, while Orosius^ declares that it was for 
his intolerabilis superbia. And Palamedes was stoned on 
the pretended charge of treacherous communication with the 
Trojans.* Next to actual treachery lay the failure of a gen- 
eral, from whatever motive, to follow up an advantage 
against the enemy. The Argive leader Thrasyllus con- 
cluded terms with Agis, and both armies were led homeward, 
to the discontent of all but their leaders. Thrasyllus was 
stoned just outside Argos, and escaped only by fleeing to an 
altar.^ For the negligence of the Agrigentine and Syracusan 
generals in allowing the Iberian troops of Himilco (who was 
attacking Agrigentum in 406) to escape, four of the five of 
Agrigentum were stoned by their fellow-citizens at the 
instigation of Menes of Camarina, without chance for 
defence,^ and the ten of Syracuse by their townspeople 
prompted by Dionysius.^ In 361 Autocles had to stand trial 
at Athens for negligence in his campaign in Thrace. Of 
the trial we know little, but we have a reference to a speech 
of Hyperides called /car' Avro/cXeov? -Kpohoaiwi^ and from 
this speech Harpocration ® cites the significant word 
KareXevaav which he explains by XiOoK Kare^aXov. Perhaps 
he was here citing the punishment meted out in some similar 
case. Coriolanus, after his retreat from Roman territory, 
seems to have suffered this fate at the hand of the Volscians, 
incited by their general Tullius,^*' though Livy ^^ says there are 
various accounts as to the manner of his death. 

For simple cowardice stoning might be used, for Hector ^^ 
upbraids Paris, saying that had the Trojans themselves not 
been cowards he would have donned a robe of stone for his 

1 Plut. Sn»a 6. 2 jx, g, 3. » aifv. Pag. v, 18, 22. 

* Sch.,1. Eur. Or. 432; Philostr. Heroicus, p. 311. 
« Thuc. V, 60. 6 Diod. xiii, 87. ' Plat. Epist. 354 D. 

^ frag. 59 Blass. ' s.v. xaTiXtvaav. 

'0 Dion H. viii, 59; App. Ital. 5. " ii, 40, 10. l^ //_ i;;^ jg sq_ 
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cowardice. The Carthaginian general Hannibal for unsuc- 
cessful and perhaps cowardly conduct in a naval battle 
against the Romans in Sardinia in 259 was killed by his 
countrymen. Accounts differ as to the method, but Orosius ^ 
says he was stoned. One Cyrsilus gained an evil renown by 
proposing to the Athenians, just before the battle of Salamis, 
that they yield to Xerxes. Stoning immediately overtook 
both him and his wife.^ Herodotus^ tells the same story of 
Lycides before the battle of Plataea, and the two accounts 
are perhaps to be referred to the same person and event. 
The conduct of the Athenians at this time is contrasted by 
Demosthenes with that of his contemporaries towards Philip 
and his agents, and Lycurgus* says that if Leocrates had 
lived in those days and left the city in time of peril (as he 
did after Chseronea), he would have been stoned in that spirit 
in which the Athenians barely refrained from stoning their 
former friend Alexander, who had become an emissary of 
Xerxes. The people of Megalopolis almost stoned the mes- 
senger of Cleomenes who invited the city to yield to him.^ 
Doubtless the sanctity of messengers prevented. (The 
reverse situation is seen in the case of the people of Urso, 
who threatened to stone a man who had dared to attack a 
messenger.^) The Punic sympathizers in Lilybaeum in 249 
induced the citizens to repel with stones and darts the 
emissaries who sought the surrender of the town to the 
Romans.'^ 

Conspiracy against a king or general affecting the safety 
of the state or army might thus be punished. Philotas, with 
fellow-conspirators against Alexander the Great, was stoned 
by the army, but not before he had made a defence.^ Later, 
Hermolaus and his accomplices for the same offence suffered 
this fate.^ Dio Cassius^" tells us that under Nero many of 
the foremost citizens were accused of conspiracy and stoned 
by the army. The Athenian rebels with Cylon died by 

1 adv. Pag. iv, 8, 4. 2 Dem. de Cor. 259; Cic. Off. iii, 48. ^ jjj^ 5. 

* c. Leocr. 71. * Polyb. ii, 61, 4-5. 6 ^^//. Hisp. 22, 4. ' Polyb. i, 43, 6. 
'Arrian iv, 14, 3; Curt, vi, 11,9-10 ; vi, II, 38; vii, 2, 1-2. 
spiut Alex. 55. i»lxi, 19. 
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various deaths, some, says Plutarch,^ by stoning. Nor was 
it always the betrayed party who punished treachery (as the 
story of Tarpeia may perhaps show). Parthenius'^ relates 
that Achilles bade his soldiers stone Pisidice, daughter of the 
king of Methymna, who had betrayed that city to him in 
return for his promise to marry her. 

Armies were quick to punish in this way not only evident 
treachery, but also what seemed opposed to their wishes or 
interests. Clearchus narrowly escaped stoning for being the 
first to order an advance against the Great King.^ Suspicion 
that booty was being misappropriated by the general might 
arouse indignation leading to stoning.* Thus M. Postumius 
Regillensis, after the conquest of Bola, opposed the division 
of land to his soldiers.^ The army, hearing of this, mutinied, 
stoned the quaestor, Sestius, and finally Postumius himself.^ 
In the Mercenary War at Carthage the mutinous soldiers, 
though speaking many languages, yet understood only too 
well the word /9aXXe, and stoned any one who spoke contrary 
to their desires.'^ Mutinous legions in Pannonia, after the 
death of Augustus, stoned nearly to death Cn. Lentulus, 
who, with Drusus, was the object of their suspicion and dis- 
like.^ And the legate Fabius Valens (69 a.d.), who at- 
tempted to separate some troops to diminish the chances of 
mutiny, narrowly escaped this danger.^ Tribunes sent by 
Marius to Nola, to bring the army to Marius, were stoned, at 
the instigation of Sulla.i<> The chorus in the AJax of Soph- 
ocles fear stoning at the hands of the army should they es- 
pouse the cause of the hero who has killed the cattle which 
are the army's booty .^^ 

Prisoners of war were occasionally stoned, doubtless as 
dangerous to the state, or in revenge. Herodotus ^ tells how 
Phocaean pirates captured in Corsica by combined Etruscan 
and Punic forces, were thus killed. Around the tomb of 
Philopoemen the Achaeans stoned their Messenian captives,!^ 

1 Solon 12. 2 Erot. 21. » Xen. An.i, 3, 1-2. 

* ib. vi, 6, 7; Floras i, 17, 22. ^ Liv. iv, 49, 11. ^ jy_ \y^ y^^ j sqq_ 

' Polyb. i, 69, 12; cf. i, 80, 9. » Tac. Ann. i, 27. ' id. Hist, ii, 29. 

1" Plut. Sulla 9. " Soph. Aj. 254 sq. « i, 167. " Plut. Philop. 21. 
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a dramatic revenge for Philopoemen's death. The captive 
Hecuba, according to one tradition,^ died by stoning, 'the 
death of mad dogs,' as Tzetzes ^ remarks. Odysseus is said 
to have cast the first stone.^ Here, however, the punishment 
is probably directed against her, not as a prisoner of war, 
but in return for the curses she had uttered against the 
Greeks because of the death of Polyxena. 



I now pass to the second class of crimes which affect pri- 
marily the internal Hfe of the state. Murder might be thus 
avenged. Plutarch * tells us that when the Boeotian Phocus 
had been killed by the thirty suitors of his daughter, the 
murderers were pursued, besieged, and stoned to death. 
Cassandra in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ^ hints at ven- 
geance for Agamemnon's murder coming in the form of ston- 
ing by the people. To whom she does not say, but farther 
on^ the chorus predict it more specifically for Aegisthus. 
Helen, as the cause of the death of warriors at Troy, was 
twice in danger of stoning, once at the hands of Menelaus, 
urged to it by Hecuba,^ and later at the hands of the people 
of Rhodes, instigated by Polyxo, wife of Tlepolemus, who 
had perished at Troy.^ Cleomedes of Astypalaea, in an 
attack of madness, pulled down the roof of a school, thereby 
killing the sixty children in it. The people stoned him, but 
he escaped and hid in a chest, which, being opened, was 
found empty. The Delphic oracle declared him a hero, and 
as such he was thereafter worshipped. Thus Pausanias says ; ® 
Plutarch,^" who also tells the story, and Eusebius," who men- 
tions Cleomedes as a hero, say nothing of the stoning. The 
death of Arsinoe, daughter of Berenice, was avenged upon 
its perpetrator, Philammon, by stoning at the hands of Egyp- 
tian women who had grown up with Arsinoe. ^^ In the ro- 
mance of Apollonius of Tyre, the attempted murder of a girl 

1 Dictys V, 16; Lycophr. 315 sqq. and schol., I l8l sqq. '^ Chil. iii, 242 sqq. 

^Lycophr. 1187. * Atnat. Quaest.'vi,^. ^^$ K. Siil7sq. 

6 1615 sq. ' Eur. Troad. 1036 sqq. * Polyaen. i, 13. 

9 vi, 9, 6-7. i» Romulus 28. » Praep. Evang. v, 34. ^^ Polyb. xv, 33, 12. 
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by her guardians is avenged by the populace, who stone the 
guardians.^ Parricide was punished by the Lusitanians by 
stoning outside the boundaries, says Strabo.^ In the Orestes 
of Euripides,^ Electra suggests the possibility that she and 
Orestes may be stoned for the murder of their mother. 
Later * this form of death is resolved upon by the Argives. 
The exiled parricide Oedipus^ says that on the day of the 
discovery of his offence, he vainly wished to die by stoning. 
(This punishment, however, may here be suggested for the 
crime of incest, for in Apuleius ^ a stepson, falsely accused 
by his stepmother of incest, narrowly escapes stoning at the 
hands of his angry townsmen.) Among the Jews disregard 
for parents led to this form of death.'^ 

Resistance to the will of a tyrannical ruler might lead to 
stoning by the people at the command or instigation of the 
tyrant.* Transgression of a law of the state affecting pubUc 
morals Aeschines, in his oration against Timarchus,® consid- 
ers a proper cause for stoning. Even ridicule of a law or 
established custom might perhaps have its dangers. For 
Anacharsis, in Lucian's dialogue of that name,i° humorously 
suggests that he would be likely to be stoned, should he ever 
go to Sparta, because of his ridicule of Spartan methods of 
disciplining young men. 

Blasphemy among the Jews was thus punished. ^^ Aeschy- 
lus was accused of impiety in one of his dramas, and the 
people were about tp stone him when his brother Ameinias 
rescued him on the plea of his bravery at Salamis.^^ In 
Lucian's dialogue Juppiter Tragoedus ^^ Timocles urges the 
people to stone the atheist Damis, who, in his turn, inquires 
why Timocles is so concerned when the gods themselves are 
not ! At the Arcadian village of Condylea, children in their 

1 ApoU. Tyr. Hist. 50. 2 iii, 3, 7. 8 46-52; cf. 437-442. 

* 534 sqq., 612 sqq., 852 sqq., 863 sqq., 914 sqq., 944 sqq. 

6 Soph. O.C. 431 sqq. Metam. x, 6. 

' Deut. 21, 21 ; Joseph, c. Apionem ii, 27. 



'Aesch. ^^Z^. 196-199; Soph. ^K/. 36; Eur. A^^ra^-/. 55-60. '163. 
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39. 



11 Philo, Vit. Mays, iii, 25. And see Hastings, Diet, of the Bible, I, 527 a, for 
a collection of Biblical instances. 

^ Aelian, V.H. v, 19. w 36. 
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play tried to strangle the statue of Artemis in her temple. 
The scandalized citizens of the neighboring town of Caphyae 
stoned the guilty children, whereupon their wives were pun- 
ished by a succession of still-births until, carrying out a 
command of the oracle, they buried the children's bodies, and 
instituted yearly rites to them.i In the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius,^ the witchcraft of an old woman named Merope 
nearly brings stoning upon her, but she escapes by means of 
her art. 

Maladministration of the grain supply, and particularly 
corruption of the standards of measurement, naturally aroused 
popular indignation. Plutarch, in his Greek and Roman 
Parallels,^ mentions a Greek named Pyrander and a Roman 
named Cinna, who were stoned by their countrymen for such 
corruption of standards in grain shortages in time of war. 
The sophist Lollianus, of Ephesus, was nearly stoned at 
Athens by the Athenians for his mismanagement of the 
grain supply, but was rescued by the Cynic Pancrates.* And 
the Pseudo-Quintilian, in his Declamationes^ imagines the 
case of a legatus whose neglect of duty has led to a grain 
famine, and says that if the judges do not punish him the 
people will stone him. 

Tyrants in Greek cities sometimes suffered this fate. Thus 
Aristagoras handed Goes over to the people of Mytilene, and 
they stoned him.* And Phalaris is said to have been stoned 
by the Agrigentines, according to one account,^ at the ex- 
hortation of Zeno of Elea, who was being tortured by the 
tyrant. A still more dramatic story given by Tzetzes ^ states 
that Phalaris had remarked that if but one of a flock of 
doves he was watching should turn against the hawk which 
was pursuing, all the rest of the flock would do so too. 
Whereupon an old man threw a stone at Phalaris, and all the 
people at once did likewise. The makers or supporters of 
cruel or severe laws might be in danger of stoning. Lycurgus, 
because of his sumptuary laws, was attacked by well-to-do 

1 Paus. viii, 23, 6-7. ^^ i, 10. 'p. 313 B. * Philostr. Vit. Soph. 23. 

^ 12, 12. ' Herod, v, 38. ' Val. Max. iii, 3, 2, Ext. 2. 

' Chil. V, 955 sqq.; cf. Cic. Off. ii, 26. 
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Spartans, and fled for his life to a temple.^ Valerius Maxi- 
mus^ says he was often stoned. In the time of Nero the 
people were excited by the enforcement of a cruel but techni- 
cally legal death sentence against the innocent slaves of a 
murdered man, and threatened stoning to those who insisted 
on the letter of the law.^ 

One case is on record of stoning used against the bringers 
of bad news, when the Carthaginian populace stoned the 
messengers who brought back word from the Roman consuls 
that Carthage must be destroyed.* 

3 

The cases thus far cited have shown the impulse to punish 
conduct which, rightly or wrongly, has stirred the indignation 
of the people as a whole. We cannot always know what 
motives may have inspired particular cases, yet it has gen- 
erally been the real or supposed interests of the whole peo- 
ple which have led to the act. But private designing was 
naturally quick to take advantage of the speediness of execu- 
tion, and the all too frequent immunity from punishment 
which this method of attack offered, so that this punishment, 
which derived its only pecuHar merit from the fact that it 
might express clearly and vividly the sentiments of the 
majority as opposed to those of the few, became diverted, by 
the arts of demagogues and assassins, to accomplish private 
or political ends, in a way subversive of all regard for law. 
On certain cases of this latter sort I shall now touch. Is- 
menias, an ambassador from Neon to the Romans, was set 
upon by political opponents and almost stoned to death. ^ 
L. Apuleius Saturninus stirred up the people to stone his 
colleague Baebius for opposing his agrarian law giving land 
to the Marian soldiers.* A little later he was himself stoned 
by Marius and his followers.^ P. Autronius Paetus, the 
colleague of Sulla, is accused by Cicero of having used ston- 
ing as a political method,^ and to its use by Clodius and his 

1 Plut. Apoph. Lac. Lye. 7 (p. 227 A). ^ ^^ j, 5, Ext. 2. 

^ Tac. Ann. xiv, 45. * App. viii, 92. ^ Polyb. xxvii, I, 6. 

« Aur. Vict. Vir. Lll. 73, I. ' id. 73, 10-12. « Cic. pro Sulla 15. 
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party, as a form of intimidation, Cicero also bears testimony.^ 
At Puteoli class feuds led ad saxa et minus ignium ;^ a 
quarrel at a gladiatorial show at Pompeii between people of 
that city and some from Nuceria led first to stoning and then 
to the use of swords ; ^ Nero himself at Rome took part in a 
riot in the theatre, throwing stones and fragments of benches, 
and wounding a praetor in the head.* In an assembly of the 
Aetolians at Thermos in 168 Pantaleon stirred up the people 
to stone Thoas, an opponent of the Romans.^ 

As an unpopular person might be attacked, so a popular 
one might be supported, in this case by stoning his enemies. 
Lucian^ represents that Peregrinus, accused of murdering 
his father for his money, gave that money to the Parians. 
The mouths of his enemies were thus stopped and any one 
who mentioned the murder was liable to be stoned. It is 
amusing to recall that Peregrinus himself narrowly escaped 
stoning when, at Olympia, he criticised the installation of a 
water supply as tending to luxury, while in the very act of 
drinking the water himself.^ And later, when he proposes to 
sacrifice himself in the flames, having forged an oracle bid- 
ding the Eleans worship him as a god, Lucian forges a 
counter-oracle bidding them stone him, if, in timidity, he 
draws back from the fire.^ The adherents of the false 
prophet Alexander, in Lucian's dialogue of that name,^ stone 
an opponent of the prophet. 

In Lysias' speech against Simon ^^ the lover of a boy 
Theodotus complains that his rival Simon has stoned him 
and a friend. In the Achaean Social War two conspirators 
against Philip tried to stone his friend Aratus.^^ The greet- 
ing offered by the misanthrope Timon to Heracles and Plu- 
tus, as later to his covetous fellow-citizens, is one of stones.^^ 
Plautus mentions stoning as a method of personal attack, ^^ 
in one case by a pretended madman.^* Aesop was insulted in 

1 de Domo 12, 13, 14, 53; pro Sestio 77; pro Milone 41. 
^ Tac. Ann. xiii, 48. ^ ib. xiv, 17. * Suet. Nero 26. 

^ Polyb. xxviii, 4, 12. ^ Peregr. 15. ' ib. 19. 

^ Pcregr. y>. '45; and cf. 25. "8. " Polyb. v, 15, 4. 

12 Luc. Timon 34, 45. " Stichus 613. " Cafl. 593, 600. 
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this way and gave his assailant a penny, advising him to stone 
some more influential man in the hope of a larger reward. ^ 
Lais, coming to Thessaly as lover of Hippolochus, is said to 
have been stoned by women jealous of her beauty.^ Pentheus 
announces that Dionysus, if captured, shall be thus punished.^ 

The populace might by stoning express its disapproval of 
a bad actor. Demosthenes says* that this was done when 
Aeschines appeared on the stage. Macrobius ® says that one 
Vatinius obtained a decree from the aediles that at the gladia- 
torial show which he was to give no stones, but only fruit, 
might be thrown. A bad poet was liable to be stoned.** In 
these cases the stoning was doubtless not fatal ! 

In lieu of the hated person stoning was occasionally di- 
rected against some object representing or connected with 
him, as, for example, when Aegisthus insults Agamemnon's 
tomb by stoning it,' or when mutinous legions in Germany 
stone the imagines of the Emperor Galba.^ On the death of 
Germanicus the temples of the gods were stoned.^ The 
wives and children of the guilty were sometimes stoned. 
Thus Artyactes, a cruel Persian governor of Sestos, was 
hanged by the Greeks and his son stoned before his eyes.^* 
The wife of Cyrsilus was stoned by the wives of the men 
who stoned her husband." Plutarch ^^ says the wives of Cy- 
lon's adherents escaped only by becoming suppliants. Elec- 
tra expects to suffer stoning with her brother. ^'^ 

There remain to be noted certain cases of religious or cer- 
emonial stone-throwing. The stoning of the kings of the Sa- 
baeans at the command of an ancient oracle, if ever they went 
outside their palace,^* lies outside the geographic limits of this 
article. The Aenianes seized the town of Cirrha and stoned 
their king, Oenoclus.^^ Plutarch also states ^® that it was done 

1 Phaedrus iii, 5. 2 piut_ Amat. Lib. 21 (p. 768 A). 

' Eur. Bacch. 355-358. * Fals. Leg. 389; cf. Athen. ix, pp. 406-407. 

^ Sat. ii, 6. 8 Athen. vi, p. 245; Petron. 90, 93; Fah. Aesopicae 248. 

' Eur. El. 328. 8 Tac. Hist, i, 55. ^ Suet. Calig. 5. 

'" Herod, ix, 120. n id. ix, 5; Dem. de Cor. 259. ^^ Solon 12. 

1^ Eur. Orest. 50, 440 sqq., 614, 863 sqq., 914 sq., 944 sqq. 
" Diod. iii, 47; Frazer, Golden Bough I, 313 sqq. 
1^ Plut. Capit. Descr. 13, p. 294 A. 1* ib. 25, p. 297 B, C. 
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in time of drought, at the bidding of an oracle. Parallels to 
this sacrifice of a king are collected by Frazer.^ And for 
the stoning of a victim at time of pestilence, we may cite a 
curious story related by Philostratus,^ a custom attributed to 
the people of Massilia,^ and possibly the rite at the Thargelia 
{vide infra). A regular stoning at Abdera is mentioned by 
Ovid,* but without details. 

Obscure, also, is the festival of the ^a\Xr]Tv<;. A character 
in Athenaeus,* when stoning is mentioned, says, " What is 
this throwing of stones .'' For I know of a certain festival in 
my own town of Eleusis which is called the /SaXXjjTv?." 
Hesychius^ defines the word as eoprfj 'Adijvrjanv ivl Ar^fio- 
(f>mvT(, TO) KeXeou ayo/ji.ei'r). Its occurrence at Eleusis, in honor 
of Demophon, shows that it is probably to be connected with 
the Demeter cult. Keil " suggests that two inscriptions men- 
tioning, the one a lepev'i XiOo^opo'i and the other a man of 
whose proper name Aidoj>6po'i is a part (pointing to an earlier 
holding of that priestly office), are to be referred to this rite. 
The second of these inscriptions is dedicated to Demeter and 
Persephone. Let us turn for a moment from Eleusis to 
Troezen. Pausanias,^ describing the re/tew? of Hippolytus 
there, tells of the tradition that the Cretan maidens Damia 
and Auxesia were stoned to death at Troezen, in a sedition, 
and that from that time a festival called the Ac6o06Xta was 
celebrated in their honor. This festival, as Usener ^ suggests, 
is perhaps a rite of purification. May it not be analogous to 
those in honor of other victims of stoning, namely, the Pho- 
caeans,^* Cleomedes of Astypalaea,!^ and the children of 
Condylea ? ^^ In these, also, we hear of festivals in honor of 
the slain, or hero-worship paid to them, and it may well be 
that these rites were accompanied by a ceremonial stoning. 
The festival of Damia and Auxesia at Troezen has many 

1 Golden Bough I, 157 sqq. ^ yit_ Apoll. Tyan, iv, 10. 

'^ Lact. Placid, in Stat. Theb. x, 793 ; but cf. Serv. in Aen. iii, 57; Farnell 
Greek Culls iv, 279. 

* Ibis 467-468. ^ ix, p. 406. ^ s.v. PaWriris. 

' Philol. xxiil, 242 sq. * ii, 32, 2. ^ Gotternamen 130. 

i» Herod, i, 167. " Paus. vi, 9, 6-8. ^^ id. viii, 23, 6-7. 
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similarities to that of Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis, 
and Welcker.i Wide,^ and Frazer^ have shown good reasons 
for connecting the two rites. Hence it is not impossible that 
the )8a\X7/TV9 also is to be traced back to an ancient imitative 
purificatory rite. The vexed question of the <^apixaK0i at 
the Thargelia, I have not space here to discuss. An elab- 
orate treatment of it with references to ancient and modern 
views will be found in Professor Gilbert Murray's Rise of the 
Greek Epic.^ 

I desire now briefly to sum up the whole discussion of ston- 
ing, and draw, as cautiously as possible, since the instances 
are somewhat sporadic, a few conclusions. Stoning, as we 
have seen it, was neither among the Greeks nor the Ro- 
mans a legal punishment. In this these nations are opposed 
to the Jews, by whom it was legally employed. Several of 
the offences thus punished by the Jews would have affected 
the Greeks and Romans very slightly, or not at all, such as 
blasphemy, divination, idolatry, false prophesying, and Sab- 
bath-breaking. Even among the Jews stoning might be used 
in mobs and riots,^ but this is but the misuse of a regular 
punishment.® Curtius^ tells us that Philotas was stoned 
Macedonum more, and again, more patrio, implying that it 
was a regular if not a legal punishment for conspiracy in the 
Macedonian code. Among the Persians ^ and the Lusitanians ^ 
it was a regular form of punishment. But among the Greeks 
and Italians I find no trace of legality, unless its occasional 
use (or the threat of it) by tyrants be called legal. All that 
can be said is that in many cases there was no energetic 
attempt to punish those guilty of stoning. A religious curse 
seems at times to have rested upon the persons or states 
responsible for such lawlessness. ^'^ Demosthenes, to be sure, 
tells the Athenians that if their ancestors were alive they 

1 Gr. Gotterlehre UI, 130-136. ^ De sacris Troezeniorum, etc., 61 sqq. 

' Note on Paus. ii, 30, 4. ^ p. 13, and App. A. 

' e^. Luke 20, 6; Acts 14, 5. 

' On this subject see Hastings, Z)«V/'. of the Bible, I, 527 a; Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia III, 555, 557. 

' vi, II, 9; vi, 11, 38. ^ Ctesias 45; Brisson, De regno Persarum II, 219. 
' Strabo iii, 3, 7. i" e.g. Herod, i, 167. 
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would stone those who had injured the Phocians, and that he 
should consider them guiltless should they do so.^ But this 
seems to imply that in less justifiable cases he would not 
consider them thus immune. Elsewhere^ he seems dis- 
tinctly to approve of the stoning of Cyrsilus. Lycurgus * 
speaks in a similar vein. Here, then, are eminent Greeks 
who upheld this lawless punishment, at least when it suited 
their political or rhetorical purposes to do so. Must they 
not have counted also upon the approval of their hearers ? 
I do not find that stonings on Italian soil receive the same 
commendation. Plutarch * says that Sulla failed to punish 
the stoners of his legate Albinus, saying, with a sneer, that 
the army would behave all the better after this breach of 
discipline. But protests and' efforts against stoning there 
certainly were, for in several cases mobs ' scarcely refrained ' 
from stoning. This points to influences in favor of law and 
order. In Lucian's Fisherman^ Socrates says to Plato that 
it would be better not to stone Lucian lest their enemies 
should say that they had slain a man without trial. And 
Apuleius® represents Greek magistrates as exhorting the 
populace not to substitute this lawless method for legal ones. 
We can hardly doubt that as standards of law advanced, 
respectable men grew more loath to countenance stoning, 
which, therefore, tended to fall into the hands of the unscru- 
pulous to be used for their own ends. Of course the mob 
or the soldiers could still be counted upon to follow when a 
ringleader led the way. 

We have seen, then, that in its beginning stoning, crude 
and irregular as it was, was yet prompted by what was prob- 
ably a real patriotism, or a righteous indignation at treachery, 
tyranny, or injustice. But in the later instances on Greek 
soil, and in practically all in Italy, its cause lay in private or 
partisan self-seeking or hatred, and its execution was due to_ 
the ignorance or barbarity of the mob. 

1 Fah. Leg. 66. ^ de Cor. 259. ^ c. Leocr. 71. 

* Sulla 6. ' 10; cf. I. ' Metam. x, 6. 



